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~ Editorial Buzzingss 


Christmas and New Year’s day came 
on Thursday this year. An old rhyme 
about Christmas falling on that day, 
reads thus: 





“If Christmas Day on Thursday be, 
A windy winter ye shall see; 
Wintry weather in each week, 
And hard tempests strong and thick. 
The summer shall be and dry, 
Corn and beasts shall multiply. 
The year is good for lands to till, 
For bees to swarm and hives to fill!’ 








Dr. C. C. Miller has been on the 
“sick list” for a couple of weeks. At 
last accounts he was better, but his in- 
tended trip to Chicago to talk over the 
State Association matter, had to be post- 
poned. We hope he will soon be ‘‘on 


deck” again. 





—— 


E. A. Baldwin, of West Upton, Mass., 
has sent us his ** Automatic Foundation- 
Holding Frame.” The top-bar has a slit 
in it, and the bottom-bar has a groove. 
The foundation is intended to be slid 
down through the top-bar, and rest in 
the slit of the bottom-bar. 





A Trade-Mark to be adopted by the 
Union, as suggested by President Hed- 
don, in our last issue, receives the en- 
dorsement of Mr. C. A. Hatch, President 
of the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 





Last Season a Colorado bee-keeper is 
said to have had asa honey crop from 
alfalfa, a ton of honey per week, for 
several weeks, from 210 colonies of bees. 





There is a Secret Pleasure in hearing 
ourselves praised ; but on such occasions 
a worthy mind will rather resolve to 
merit the praise, than to be puffed up 
with it. 


>. —~—ee et—™ 


North American Association.—<A. N. 
Draper has been added to the Life Mem- 
bership list of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. Who will be the 
next? Wewant49 more. The Color- 
ado State Bee-Keepers’ Association is 
the latest affiliation. The Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association has voted to con- 
tinue in affiliation. We hope to report 
many more affiliations very soon. 


<—-o 





Mr. Grubb, of Nebraska, has obtained 
a patent on a comb-frame for bee-hives. 
It consists of a deep top-bar slit in the 
center to receive the comb foundation, 
and then tacking on a small piece of 
wood on the outer side of the foundation. 
There was absolutely nothing to patent 
—the same having been in use for years. 
The would-be inventor has only his pains 
for his pay. 


>. - 


The Programme of the Vermont Con- 
vention came too late for insertion in 
last week’s JOURNAL. Now it is too late. 





aidititiiaddiainadialese 
The Pictures in ‘‘ Frank Leslie’s Lllus- 
trated Newspaper” this week comprise 
scenes from the Indian conflict, scenes 
on the Brooklyn Bridge on a Winter's 
day, anda multitude of other contem- 
poraneous scenes and incidents. 
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The votes for officers for the present 
year are all in and counted. The mem- 
bers seem to have implicit confidence in 
the management of the Union, and so for 
the sixth time have elected the same 
officers by large majorities. 

This has not been done by any schem- 
ing or wire-pulling—for there has been 
absolutely none. It is the spontaneous 
manifestation of approval, coming in the 
form of ‘‘Well Done; good and faithful 
servants.” The expressions of the mem- 
bers, when sending their ballots, have 
been exceedingly complimentary to the 
General Manager, who has again received 
every vote but one, for that very respon- 
sible position. Coming atit does, in that 
unanimous manner, he cannot refuse to 
accept the position, though he would 
have been very glad to have welcomed 
some energetic and reliable person as his 
successor—for it requires much time and 
energy to attend to the duties promptly 
and efficiently. However, as the ballots 
again demand this sacrifice, the General 
Manager bows to the inevitable, and will 
do his best to sustain the reputation, and 
endeavor to lead the Union to even 
greater victories than have heretofore 
perched upon its banner. ’ 

The ballots returned up to Jan. 31, 
1891, give the following votes for 
officers : 

For President—James Heddon, 175; 
scattering, 34. 

For Vice-Presidents—Prof. A. J. Cook, 
187; G. M. Doolittle, 186; A. I. Root, 
186; Dr. C. C. Miller, 185; G. W. Dem- 
aree, 175; scattering, 78. 

For General Manager, Secretary and 
Treasurer—Thomas G. Newman, 220; 
Dr. C. C. Miller, 1. The ballots of 12 
members contained no vote for any 
officer but General Manager. 


The ballots are filed away, and may be 
examined at any moment by the officers 


or members of the Union, or any others 
who may be interested. 

Mrs. L. Harrison, in last week’s 
Prairie Farmer, where she has ably con- 





ducted a Bee-Department for many 
years, has this tosay about the Union. 
It is written in her inimical style, and 
shows her appreciation of the Union’s 
grand victories in the different parts of 
the country. Here is the article. 


Some persons have an idea’ that bees 
do not pay for what they get—are free- 
booters, pillaging on the people at large: 
and that hives are merely store-houses 
for stolen goods; that bees steal the 
sweets from clover, thereby injuring it 
for hay, by depriving it of its sweetness: 
and their owner,in turn, stealing it away 
from them ; so that bee-keeping is a sort 
of thieving-business, all around. 

This idea gained ground, untila cry 
was set up that bee-keeping was a nui- 
sance, and it echoed from hill to hill, 
from village to village, and from town to 
town, until it threatened the very life of 
the pursuit. Thomas G. Newman, of 
Chicago, *‘ smelled the battle afar off,” 
and issued a call for volunteers in its 
defense, enrolling them all under the 
banner of the ‘** National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union.” 

This able general and ‘‘ manager ” has 
led forth his forces into many hotly-con- 
tested battles, in different States, and 
returned from the field with victory 
perched upon that banner, and to the 
sound of martial music, ‘‘ Hail to the 
Chief.” 

The Union is now six years old, and 
defended its first case in Wisconsin, 
when Judge Clementson remarked: 
‘* This case involves new points of law, 
upon which there are no rulings of the 
Supreme Court. We have no law upon 
which to instruct a jury.” 

Since then ‘‘law” has been made, 
sufficient for all reasonable purposes, 
and the most fertile place of its growth 
was in Arkadelphia, Ark. That town 
arrested a bee-keeper, imprisoned and 
fined him, and removed his bees from its 
limits; his case was appealed to the 
Circuit Court, and from there to the 
Supreme Court. The best legal talent 
was employed by the Union, and the re- 
sult was that the Supreme Court decided 
that the city ordinance against bee-keep- 
ing was “ illegal and void,” and that the 
keeping of bees was not a nuisance. 

All the late cases against bee-keepers 
have been killed by reading the decision 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. That 
decision will do more to guarantee to 
bee-keepers their rights and privileges, 
than anything ever before achieved. 

The Manager, with his eagle eye, and 
glass in hand, scans the horizon, and 
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detects the first appearance of danger to 
the interests of bee-culture. Editors of 
newspapers have learned to respect him, 
and gladly retract their falsehoods with 


reference to the manufacture of comb- - 


honey—at his command. 


While Sister Harrison, in her charac-* 


teristic manner, may have given to the 
General Manager too much credit, and 
rather lost sight of the very. able Advis- 
ory Board (all the other officers), still we 
feel certain that her remarks will be 
read with more than ordinary interest. 

It is very difficult to understand why 
there are not at least ten thousand mem- 
bers to the Union, for it has already 
done more real service to the pursuit 
than any organization of bee-keepers 
that ever existed. What it will do in 
the future can only be measured by the 
numerical size of its membership. Let 
us try to make it ten thousand this year. 








That ‘‘ Trade-Mark” is calling out 
quite a number of articles, and since it 
has been suggested that the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union should take hold of 
the matter, its friends are canvassing 
the subject pretty thoroughly. One of 
the first who joined the Union writes the 
following in a priwate letter to us. As 
his ideas are worth a consideration, we 
give them here, but withhold the au- 
thor’s name because they were not writ- 
ten for publication, and, in fact, were 
marked ** Private.” He says: 


In the matter of ‘* Trade-marks,” Bro. 
Heddon is enthusiastic. Yea! eloquent 
in his idea of ‘* whipping the d——l 
around the stump,” as they say; but he 
does not quite hit the nail on the head. 
A ‘*Mark” of some kind may be taken 
(a “label” if you please) to prove mem- 
bership in the Union, but will the Union 
warrant that every member sells nothing 
but pure honey ? Would not one sale of 
poor honey ‘‘ spoil the whole ?” Now, I 
do not see, first, how a ‘‘ Trade-Mark ” 
can be obtained from the ‘ Patent- 
Office” for the Union. I cannot see how 
a private trade-mark can be a Union 
mark ; and, again, I cannot see how the 
Union can “back up” or warrant any 
member. We know there are black 
Sheep, and that there may be some in 
the ‘* Union.” 





In fact, Brother Newman, I do not see 
how a ** Trade-Mark” can help us asa 
Union ; but I can see how it may hurt us 
awfully. My idea then is, to let the 
Union stand as it has-—a bulwark of 
defence for its persecuted members, but 
notas an advertising scheme for any of 
them. Let each honey-producer stand 
on his own reputation, which he can make 
good or bad; for ‘‘by his fruits shall you 
know him.” 





The Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
convention in the Court House at Lan- 
caster, Grant county, Wis., on March 25 
and 26, 1891. All who are interested 
in bee-culture and convention-work are 
cordially invited to attend. The topics 
for essays and discussions are— 


Spring dwindling and its cure—Edwin 
Pike, Boscobel. 

Bee-enemies, and how to avoid them— 
N. E. France, Platteville. 

Foul-brood and its cure—N. E. France. 


What are the most destructive birds 
that kill bees ?—Edwin Pike, Boscobel. 


Queen introducing and rearing—A. E. 
Coolie, Mt. Hope. 

What is the best way to ventilate a 
cellar for bees to winter in ?—H. Evans, 
Wauzeka. 

How shall our members manage to sell 
our honey crop to the best advantage ?— 
Edwin Pike, Boscobel. 

Does it injure a queen to have her 
wings clipped 7?—M. M. Rice, Marion. 

Which will produce the most honey—a 
colony allowed to swarm (counting in 
the work of the swarm), or one kept 
from swarming ?—Delos Ricks, Boscobel. 

Which is the most profitable way for 
increase, by artificial swarming, or by 
natural swarming?—M. M. Rice, Marion. 


Robbing, its cause and cure—H. Gil- 
more, Georgetown. 

Is it profitable for a farmer to keep 
bees ?—E. S. Morse, Fennimore. 

Location of an apiary and stands, 
tools, etc.—B. E. Rice, Boscobel. 

Other occupations for bee-keepers, 
which pay well, to combine with it ?— 
Mr. Prideaux, Bloomington. 

EpwIN PIKE, Pres. 

Bens. E. Rice, Sec. 





(t#" The Bee-Keepers’ Adwance is 
dead. Its subscription list has been 
purchased by the American Bee-Keeper. 
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Do Bees Make Honey?—We say, 
most emphatically, NO. There is no 
chemical change made in the nectar from 
the time it is gathered by the untfl 
deposited in the cell. Of course the bees 
evaporate the water from the nectar, or 
ripen it, but it isin the combs precisely 
what it was in the flowers, or what it 
might have been before they carried it 
to the hive, deposited it there and sealed 
it over. In this view we are ably sup- 
ported by our friend A. I. Root, in a late 
issue of Gleanings. 


bee 


He says: 


We may safely say that there is prac- 
tically no difference or change. There 
are some scientists and professors who 
insist that the bees do change the nectar 
in carrying it from the flowers to the 
hives, enough so thatit can be detected 
by the chemist. In order to get un- 
finished sections filled up at the end of 
the sesson, we have fed to the bees dif- 
ferent kinds of honey; but after being 
sealed up in the comb, it was exactly the 
same honey to all appearances. 

By accident, we scorched one lota 
little, and hoped that the bees in their 
manipulation might remove the slightly- 
burned taste. They did not, however, 
change it a particle. 

Again, we once had a lot of honey that 
candied so readily, that we could scarcely 
keep it in liquid form at all. We melted 
it, added some water, and fedit to the 
bees. They evaporated the water added, 
placed it in their combs, and Sealed it 
up, but it candied, after being sealed up 
in the combs, just as it did before we fed 
it to them; and I have never been able 
to detect that they improved poor honey 
in any way; neither have I been able to 
detect that any injury was done; or, in 
fact, that any change, perceptible to our 
senses, was wrought by any of their 
manipulations. 


—_— oe + 


We Begin all new subscriptions with 
the year 1591, unless otherwise ordered. 
Almost all want the numbers to com- 
plete the volume for the year; but if any 
prefer to begin with the current month, 
it will be sodone when requested. We 
shall try to accommodate all, as far as 
we can. 

> ~——wer + 
Supply Dealers should write to us 


for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 





In Order to do business in these days, 
it is very essential to advertise what js 
offered for sale. The Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Commercial Gazette puts it this light: 


Why fill a store with goods, and they 
keep dark about it? It costs money 
every day and every hour to carry a 
stock of goods. Let the public know 
what you have to sell. Interest the 
people — attract them — do not allow 
them to forget you or your crowded 
shelves. Turn on the lights, especially 
the brilliant, steady, and far-reaching 
light of advertising. 

Those who have anything to sell to 
bee-keepers must let it be known in the 
periodicals that go to their houses, and 
are faithfully read by them. The Ameri- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL is read and re-read 
by thousands every week, and then kept 
for reference. An advertisement in its 
columns is therefore exceedingly val- 
uable to those having anything to sell to 
its readers. 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 





Only a Few complete volumes for 
1890 are on hand. If any one desires to have 
a full set of numbers for binding, they 
should be sent for soon. 


—> <> -+ > 


Convention Notices. 


ge The Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held in Toledo, 0., on 
Fhe ns A and Wednesday, Feb. 10 and 11, 1891. Full 
particulars as to railroad and hotel rates, and place 
of meeting, will be given later. Let all interested 
in bee-keeping make an extra effort to be present 
on this occasion. 
Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec., Bedford, 0. 
Dr. A. B. MASON, Pres. 


t2@" The Convention of the Eastern Iowa Bee- 
Keepers, will be held in the Dobson Town Clock 
Building, at Maquoketa, Lowa, Feb. 11, 12. 
FRANK COVERDALE, Sec., Welton, lows. 


g@” The 8th semi-annual meeting of the Susque- 
hanna County Bee-Keepers’ gm _— be held 
at Montrose, Pa., on Thursday, May 

. M. SEELEY, See., “iartora, Pa. 


2 The ee Michigan Bee-Keepers 
Convention will hold its annual meeting on 
Wednesday, Feb. 4, 1891, at oF Commercial House, 
in Port Huron. . HUTCHINSON, Sec. 
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‘Queries and Replies. 


eee 


3 Fermentation of Com-Honey. 


Query 751.—My honey-house is made 
entirely of wood, with floor quite up from 
the ground. It has side-shelves on which 
to store the honey in crates, made of slats, 
to secure thorough ventilation ; yet with 
the best care I can bestow, I find over 300 
pounds of my gilt-edged honey spoiled for 
the market, by fermentation. In_liftin 
the honey from the hives, in July, I foun 
the same state of things on some of the 
strongest colonies. hy is this, and 
whence comes this damaging condition !— 
Ohio. 





[ do not know.—H. D. Cutrrine. 


I simply do not know.—J. M. Ham- 
BAUGH. 


[give it up. Without knowing any- 
thing more about it, I should suspect the 
source of the honey.—C. C. MILLER. 


Your honey-house certainly lacks suf- 
ficient ventilation, and accumulates too 
much dampness.—P. L. VIALLON. 


I cannot tell at this distance, unless 
the sections had comb in them, kept over 
from last year.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


Quite likely the trouble was more with 
the prior quality, or watery condition of 
the honey than with the house.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


It is evidently in the season, both as 
regards the nectar-secretion and the 
condition of the atmosphere on the 
honey, direct.—J AMES HEDDON. 


On account of dampness. Formerly I 
had much trouble in this way. » A hot, 
dry and airy place Suits honey the best. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Dampness, L suppose. I presume a 
little fire in the honey-house, occasion- 
ally, would have been a good thing ; or, 
perhaps, the ventilation is not perfect. 
EUGENE SECOR. 





The honey was harvested very fast 
and sealed before it was ripe. This hap- 
pens in some seasons, when the honey 
is very watery during harvest.—DADANT 
& Son. 


The room was too cool and damp. If 
the honey had remained longer on the 
hives it would have been less likely to 
ferment, though, possibly, it would have 
been soiled some by the bees.—A.J.Coox. 


Who can tell? I cannot, from the 
data given. As a “* Yankee” I could 





guess; but the guess would be a guess 
only, and the chances are that it would 
be wrong.—J. E. Ponp. 


Your honey-room is not warm enough. 
Keep the temperature from 85° to 100 
by artificial heat or otherwise. The 
honey on your hives did not ferment, but 
was capped ‘‘ watery” by the bees.—G. 
M. DoouirrLe. 


I believe it to be due to the very damp 
weather we had in Ohio all through the 
season. A stove should have been put 
into the honey-house, to be fired up, on 
damp days. If the honey-house had 
been kept dry and well ventilated, no 
honey would have spoiled in it.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


Your honey-house is probably all right, 
and the trouble is with the honey. In 
wet weather, the honey gathered is quite 
thin, and the bees often cap it when it 
will not keep. If such honey is stored 
in fully-drawn combs, it is much more 
liable to spoil, and the bees themselves 
cannot prevent it.—C. H. DrpBerRn. 


Unless I had a more perfect knowledge 
of the facts, I could not answer. I guess 
that your hives were not sufficiently 
ventilated, and that the honey, when 
sealed, was thin. Ventilation in the top 
of the hive, above the sections, improves 
the quality of the honey more than any 
one, who has not tried it, can imagine. 
M. MAu8IN. 


I have noticed for a number of years 
that the state of the atmosphere at the 
time the honey is being gathered and 
cured by the bees, has much to do with 
the quality of the honey. I can tell, the 
minute the uncapping knife opens the 
cells, if any fermentation is present. If, 
when the cells are exposed, little bead- 
like bubbles are visible to the eye, there 
is more or less of the fermentation pres- 
ent, and the honey should be kept by 
itself. Inthe past season I had about 
100 pounds of honey, including two sec- 
tion-cases of comb, that showed slight 
fermentation when taken from the hives 
and tested. Fortunately it is a rare 
oeecurrence, for there is no remedy for it. 
Whether the fermentation in such cases 
begins while the nectar is exposed to the 
atmosphere in the tubes of the flowers, 
or after the bees have collected and 
stored it in the combs, will probably 
never be known. According to my ex- 
perience, honey of good quality, free 
from fermentation when taken from the 
hive, will not spoil when kept in a place 
like that described by the querist,though 
the comb may condense moisture, o1 
‘sweat,’ as we express it, and damaze 
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in appearance, for want of proper ven- 
tilation.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


The exceedingly damp weather which 
prevailed in your locality last season is 
probably the cause of the fermentation. 
The honey having been sealed over be- 
fore the water was properly evaporated 
by the bees.—THE Eprror. 


Rates for the Ohio Convention. 





Dr. A. B. Mason writes us that ‘‘ the 
Central Traftic Association has gone back 
on reduced railroad rates in Indiana.” 
Let it be distinctly understood that the 
following notice refers to Ohio only; 
except the paragraph which refers to 
Michigan, where a rate of 2 cents per 
mile can be had, as stated. Here is the 
correct notice : 


A one-and-one-third rate of fare has 
been secured for the round trip on all 
railroads in the State of Ohio, to attend 
the meeting of the Ohio State Bee-Keep- 
ers, tobe held in Toledo, at the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel, on St. Clair street,on Feb. 
10 and11. Rates at good hotels are 
from one dollar up. 

In order to secure reduced rates of 
fare, buy certificates of your railroad 
station-agent, to attend the ‘‘ Ohio Re- 
publican League Convention and Ban- 
quet,” and I will fix them, so that they 
will be good for one-third return fare. 
Certificates can be bought on Heb. 10, 
11 and 12, and will be good for return 
up to, and including Feb. 14. 

For parties coming from Michigan, the 
fare is two cents a mile each way, when 
parties of ten or more come and return 
together, on one ticket, which must be 
bought as above, for ‘‘Ohio Republican 
League Convention and Banquet.” Write 
me for any further information that may 
be desired. 

A. B. Mason, President, 
Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


The following is a digest of the Pro- 
gramme of the Convention : 


Tuesday, Feb. 10, 9:00 a. m.—Con- 
vention called to order by the President. 
Routine business. 

10:00.—How can this Convention be 
made interesting and profitable ? 

11:00.—The relation of honey-eating 
to longevity. —E. E. Hasty, Richards, O. 

1:30 p.m.—President’s address.—Dr. 
A. B. Mason, Auburndale, O. 

2:10.—Bee-laws.—Dr. C. C. Miller. 





—. 


3:00.—Getting used to a thing.—E. R. 
Root, Medina, O. 

, 7:00 p.m.—The principal cause of the 
failure of the honey-crop in my neighbor- 
hood in 1890.—C. F. Muth, Cincinnati,o. 

8:00.—How can honey-producers best 
reach the trade? or, do we need a Union 
Trade-Mark ?—Miss Bennett, Bedford.0. 
Feb. 11.—Queen-Rearing, Dr. Tinker. 
9;40—Spacing Frames—J. B. Hains. 
11:00—Freight Classifigation for Bee- 
Keepers.—J. T. Calvert, Medina. O. 
11-30—Advantages of using Founda- 
tion—W. Z. Hutchinson. Flint, Mich. 
1:30—Moving Bees to catch the Honey 
flow—H. R. Boardman, E. Townsend, 0. 





In Accordance with our suggestion, 
on page 109, the American Bee-Keeper 
will not repeat that offer of a “ discount 
on the first order for goods” sent to its 
advertisers. Its editor assures us that 
its effect was not duly considered, and 
that calling itself a ‘* bee-journal” was 
an inadvertance, without any intention 
of appropriating the name by which for 
30 years this periodical has been known. 
We cheerfully accept the explanation and 
hope that the new bee-periodical may be 
prosperous and useful to the pursuit. 





Catalogues and Price-Lists for 151 
are received as follows: 


J. Stauffer & Sons, Napanee, Ind.— 
16 pages—Bee-Hives, Sections, etc. 

Colwick & Colwick, Norse, Texas—s 
pages— Bees and Queens. 

J. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, 
N. Y.—4 pages — Flat-Bottom Comb 
Foundation, ete. 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Ky.—4 pages— 
Italian Bees and Queens. 

Rev. A. R. Seaman, Connellsville, Pa. 
—2 pages— Common-Sense Extractor. 

D. A. Jones & Co., Ld., Beeton, Ont.— 
24 pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Christian Weckesser, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y.—28 pages—Seeds, Bees & Queens. 

W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. — 20 
pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass.— 
60 pages— Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 





A Nice Pocket Dictionary wil! be 
given as a premium for only ome new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 
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Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The first session was called to order 
by President Allen Pringle, in the Court 
House, St. Catharines, at 3 p.m., on Jan. 
7. 1891, with about 60 bee-keepers 
present. Owing to the duties of the 
auditors not being completed at the 
specified time, the regular programme 
was not proceeded with, and an informal 
meeting was held for half an hour. The 
President called for questions. 


PARIS-GREEN ON POTATOES. 


Fr. A. Gemmell wished to know which 
was the most injurious, the sprinkling of 
Paris-green on potato-vines or on the 
fruit bloom. He had noticed a statement 
in the Canadian Bee Journal to the effect 
that more bees were destroyed by par- 
taking of Paris-green on potato-vines, 
than from the other source, and he 
wished to know if any one had ever seen 
bees at work on potato-vines ? 

W. J. Brown had never seen them. 

J. B. Hall had seen them frequently 
gathering dew off the potato-plants. 

J.G. Gray—If it once dries on the 
leaf, the bees will chew the leaf. 

J. B. Hall—The dew moistens it. 

The President-—-Spraying fruit trees 
should be done when the bees will not be 
injured—just after the blossoms drop off. 
To have its legitimate effect in preserv- 
ing the fruit, it must be put on just as 
the bloom is over. He had never seen 
bees sipping it off potato-vines. 

Mr. Shantz—At a meeting of the 
Fruit-Growers’ Association’ the other 
day, Mr. Beadle said that spraying 
should be done just before the fruit 
bloom. 

The President—There is _ certainly 
some misunderstanding there. 

J. K. Darling—The spraying should 
be done just after the petals fall—when 
the insect deposits its eggs there. If 


done at this time, no harm will result to 
the bees. 





ROUTINE BUSINESS. 

The Secretary and Treasurer having 
come in while this discussion was in pro- 
gress, the formal business of the Asso- 
clation was taken up. 

The minutes of the former meeting 
were read and confirmed, when followed 


THE DIRECTOR'S REPORT. 


The Board of Directors beg to report: 
During the year there have been three 
meetings of Directors—the first at Belle- 











ville, immediately following the last an- 
nual meeting, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing the officers and committees, and to 
arrange for a premium to be given to 
members of the Association for the year 
1890, which, as you are all aware, was 
a No. 2 smoker, supplied by the D. A. 
Jones Company. 

The President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer were appointed an Executive Com- 
mittee, and they .gave grants to the 
Toronto Industrial Exhibition ($20), 
and to the Western Fair Association 
($10), to be expended in prizes for 
honey, etc.,and arranged the programme 
for the present meeting. 


Mr. McKnight and Mr. Emigh were 
appointed as the representatives of this 
Association on the Board of the Toronto 
Industrial Association. 

Mr. Gemmell represented this Associa- 
tion on the Board of the Western Fair 
Association. 

St. Catharines was chosen as the place 
of meeting. 

The President and Secretary were 
appointed a printing committee, and a 
thousand circulars were sent out through 
the Province inviting membership in the 
Association, with good results. 

A special meeting of the Directors was 
called in Toronto, for the purpose of 
appointing an Inspector and Sub-Inspec- 
tor under the ‘‘ Act for the Suppression 
of Foul-Brood,” when Messrs. Wm. Mc- 
Evoy, of Woodburn, and Samuel Bray,of 
Alliston, were appointed to the positions 
of Inspector and Sub-Inspector, respec- 
tively. It was thought advisable that a 
committee be appointed to arrange for 
the distribution of a pamphlet regarding 
** Foul-Brood, its Cause and Cure,” and 
F. A. Gemmell, F. H. Macpherson, D. 
A. Jones and the President were detailed 
to this duty. This committee waited on 
the Minister of Agriculture, and ar- 
ranged for the distribution of sucha 
pamphlet, embodying the Act which had 
just been passed, and these formed the 
subject matter of an official Bulletin 
(No. 88) which was distributed to some 
6,000 or 7,000 bee-keepers throughout 
the Province. An edition in German 
was also printed. 

By-Laws for the guidance of the In- 
spectors, was also passed at this meeting. 

The third meeting of the Directors has 
been held to-day, and the accounts for 
the year closed. 

The membership for the past year has 
been the largest since its inception, 
numbering 323, and up to this date the 
renewals of membership for 1891 (85) 
are the largest ever before reported at 
an annual meeting. 
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During the year, eleven local associa- 
tions affiliated with the parent society. 

The Treasurer’s report will show the 
Association to be in a fairly good finan- 
cial position, although the amount of the 
balance in hand is not so large as in pre- 
vious years, because of the drains on the 
Association purse, which the Treasurer 
will detail in his report. 

The Association is in excellent condi- 
tion, and it is hoped that our successors 
in office, may continue to keep up the 
interest that the present Directors have 
endeavored to maintain. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


THE SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


The Secretary’s Report showed receipts 
of $323 in membership fees, and $55 
received from 11 affiliated societies. 

THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The abstract of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association for the year ending Jan. 7, 
L8Y1. 

RECEIPTS. 
To cash balance from last year 
To fees from Secretary 
To Government Grant 


$1177.51 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
By cash in connection with foul-brood 
‘Legislation . 
By cash for smokers to members 
By cash Director’s expenses. .. 
By cash grants to affiliated societies. 
By cash printing 
By cash Secretary's salary. 
By cash sundry items.................- 
Bulance in hand 


$1177.51 


<NIGHT, Treas. 


R. McK 
THE AUDITOR’S REPORT. 
Auditors, D. Anguish and A. W. 
reported having carefully 
examined the books and accounts of the 
Secretary and Treasurer, finding them 
correct in every particular. 

On motion of F. H. Maepherson, sec- 
onded by C. Urlocker, the Reports of the 
Secretary, Treasurer and Anditors were 
received and adopted. 


The 
Humphries, 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 

President Allen Pringle then delivered 
his address: 

During the reading of the President’s 
Address, the Mayor of the City of St. 
Catharines entered, and immediately at 
its close the Mayor was called on, when 
he delivered an address of welcome. He 
stated that during the past two years 
some five or six associations had honored 
St. Catharines with their presence, and 
none were more welcome to the Garden 
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City than the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Agso- 
ciation. He then dwelt for a short time 
on the advantages of St. Catharines as q 
place of residence, especially dilating on 
its system of water works, which were 
on the gravitation system, and were con- 
sidered by the good people of ** St. Kits” 
as the finest in the country. In closing, 
he referred to the father of bee-keeping 
in their city, Mr. Hellems, who, he said, 
had done much to create an interest iy 
the pursuit in their midst. 

President Pringle thanked the Mayor 
for his kindly address of welcome, and 
also for the interest he had taken in 
furnishing such a comfortable place of 
meeting. Speaking of the water works, 
he said that the use of bad water caused 
an immense amount of sickness. Every 
family should have a filter. He had had 
one in use for upwards of 15 years, and 
instead of using hard water, soft water 
was filtered, and it was thus rendered 
free from all impurities except mineral! 
substances held in solution, and he thus 
had good wholesome, pure water. He 
advised every one to get a filter. 

In closing, he called on Mr. Hellems, 
a white-haired old gentleman who had 
evidently passed the alloted span of 
three-score-and-ten years. Mr. Hellems 
explained that he had kept bees for over 
50 years, and that as a boy at home, 
when but 10 years of age, he had hand- 
led them without gloves, veil or smoke. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


On motion of R. McKnight, seconded 
by 8S. Corneil, the President and Secre- 
tary were instructed to prepare a full 
report of the meeting, together with all 
the papers read, to be forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture, together with 
the usual report. 

Moved by F. H. Macpherson, seconded 
by 8S. Corneil, and 

Resolved, That this Association de- 
sires to place on record its appreciation 
of the services rendered this Association 
by the Minister of Agriculture, in the 
matter of the passage of the ‘* Act for 
the Suppression of Foul-Brood,” and for 
the generous distribution of an official 
bulletin relating to the cause and cure of 
that disease, and that this resolution be 
embodied in the report to the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

FOUL-BROOD AND IMPORTED QUEENS. 

D. A. Jones, in discussing the sugges- 
tion of the President concerning the im- 
portation of queens, was satisfied that it 
would be a very difficult thing to prevent 
the importation of queens from the 
United States and foreign countries. No 
danger of foul-brood from the importa- 
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tion of queens need be apprehended, if 
the queens are sent with food of sugar 
stores; and if those getting them will be 
careful to destroy all the bees which ac- 
company the queens. It was Mr. Adam 
Grimm who gave this matter a thorough 
test. He had 200 colonies, all more or 
less affected with the disease, and the 
queens in many of the colonies were 
worth at that time from $10 to $15. He 
did not wish to do away with his queens, 
and he experimented and found that he 
could put the queen in a clean colony 
with no danger of giving it the disease. 

It was here decided that any further 
discussion on the subject should be held 
over until after the reception of an essay 
which would be read, and the Report 
from the Foul-Brood Inspector. 


AFFILIATION WITH N. A. B. K. A. 

On motion of R. MeKnight, seconded 
by S. K. Darling, and 

Resolved, That we continue in affilia- 
tion with the North American Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association. 

WINTER PACKING. 

J. B. Hall asked, ‘‘ What is the best 
time to unpack bees, wintered outside ?” 

F. A. Gemmell—About June 1, or just 

before the swarming fever. 
P. Bussey leaves packing on until 
they hang out; then he takes the pack- 
ing off, down even with the top of the 
brood-nest. 

R. McKnight—The question admits of 
two answers. If in single clamps—not 
at all, if it is not inconvenient to work 
with them. If packed in clamps (six or 
eight, or more, together) whenever it 
was found necessary to separate the 
clustered bees, to prevent confusion. He 
had 14 individual-cases, and he keeps 
the bees packed in them until he wants 
to get at the hives, readily, for manipu- 
lation. He always leaves them packed 
until the last minute. Considered the 
individual-case best. 

Wm. McEvoy packs on the Summer 
stands in single clamps. 

A. W. Humphries related the case of a 
friend who never unpacked his bees at 
all, and who always had success. He 
kept them in a bee-shed, facing the east, 
in three tiers, separated by divisions in 
the front, and he manipulated them 
from the back of the hives. In 1889, 
he had 24 colonies, increased to 36, and 
took 500 pounds of comb-honey, and 
1,100 pounds of extracted-honey. In 
1890, which was not so good a season, 
he had 35 colonies, increased to 37, and 
took 250 pounds of comb-honey, and 
1,100 pounds of extracted-honey. As 





his colonies increased, he extended his 
shed. 

P. Bussey—The hives should never be 
more than 4 inches from the ground, in 
the honey season. 

Some one then asked what was the 
best packing. 

S. Corneil—In the language of a Scotch 
bee-keeper, in the British Bee Journal, 
**The best packing for bees, is bees ”"— 
when the hive gets full, then unpack. 

W. A. Chrysler—In Kent county,chaff- 
packed hives were considered the best— 
the nights were cool, and the days raw 
and windy, in early Spring and early 
Summer. They kept the covering over 
the top until June 10 or 15. 

D. Anguish used chaff-packed hives 
right through the Summer, with 4 inches 
of packing. 

S. Corneil considered it best to protect, 
by means of permanently packed walls, 
which will not make the hives unwieldy. 
He believed he had the warmest hives in 
Ontario. They were packed with cork- 
dust; were not more than 17 inches 
square outside, and when filled with 
combs, did not weigh more than 22 or 
23 pounds. The outside walls were of 
%-inch lumber; then came 1%-inch 
cork-dust, then 3-ply of carpet, felt- 
paper, and then the inner wall of \¢-inch 
picture-frame backing. The entire wall 
was but 2% inches thick. He was will- 
ing to test them against any known hive 
for heat-retaining qualities. 

J. Myers used flax-chaff for packing, 
but it drew dampness. 

R. McKnight was opposed to chaff- 
packing. He believed that cork-dust 
was the best; and he believed also that 
he was the first in the world to recom- 
mend it. Chaff draws dampness, and it 
becomes an absorbent, when used over 
the frame. An absorbent was not what 
was wanted, but something that would 
transmit moisture. Cork was always 
dry. Dry leaves were better than chaff, 
but the cheapest was sawdust, taken 
from thoroughly-dried lumber, such as 
is usually ripped up in planing mills. 

D. Chalmers wintered his bees in three 
different ways—in a house, large clamp, 
and in an individual-clamp, on the Sum- 
mer stands. He preferred the latter. 
He was trying dry wood-ashes as a pack- 
ing, and hoped it would turn out well. 

S. Corneil—If Mr. Chalmers would 
look in the Ency¢lopedia Brittanica, he 
would find that dry ashes was one of the 
very good non-conductors, and wil! retain 
heat. 

J. Myers had tried cork-dust, and 
found it good. 
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S. Corneil-—The objection to cork-dust 
was the difficulty of obtaining it. He 
had obtained 500 pounds in Rochester, 
which cost him 5 cents per pound and 
the freight, If there was likely to be 
enough demand for it, a firm in Toronto 
had said they would put in a machine 
for grinding it. 

Mr. Pringle—With the exception of 
cork-dust, which was the best, he has 
found that dry, fine sawdust was the 
best available packing. 

Mr. McEvoy asked for a vote on the 
question of ‘‘ Out-Door vs. In-Door Win- 
tering,” and after a good deal of discus- 
sion, when a show of hands was called 
for, it appeared that the majority pres- 
ent were in favor of packing on the 
Summer stands. 


EVENING SESSION—FIRST DAY. 


At 7:30 p.m. the President called the 
meeting to order, and asked for Mr. R. 
McKnight’s essay on 


HONEY-PRODUCING PLANTS. 


When requested to prepare an essay 
on honey-producing plants I felt the 
duty to be a difficult one. The more I 
looked into the subject, the more appar- 
ent did the difficulty become, not because 
of the meagerness of the subject, but 
because of its magnitude. 

A little investigation will reveal the 
fact that honey-producing plants are 
more numerous and widely diffused than 
most of us have any idea of. We all 
know the class of flowers from which 
the greater part of our surplus honey is 
collected, and have some acquaintance 
with the richness of their nectar-pro- 
ducing capabilities; but few of us have 
any conception of the vast variety of 
plants that contribute to the simple 
wants of the bee. They include all, and 
more than all, that require the visitation 
of insects, for their fructification and 
continued existence. 

Moreover, it is a recognized fact among 
scientists, who have devoted much time 
to the investigation of botanic mysteries, 
that flowers once devoid of perfect nec- 
taries, and wanting in the functions 
necessary to the abundant production 
of honey, may be so changed, throngh 
time and selection, as to become so. This 
being the case, it is possible that flowers 
that now regale the bee with their sweet 
laudations, may in time lose their power 
to supply their liquid attractions, and 
possibly pass out of existence. It must 
be borne in mind, that honey-producing 
plants are not limited to those only 
whose flowers are visited by the bee. 
The flowers of many honey-producing 





plants—their nectaries and the modifica- 
tion of their nectaries being so arranged 
that the bee cannot extract the honey 
therefrom—when it is easily accessible 
to other insect tribes. 

Then, again, there are families of 
plants that yield nectar, not found in 
the blossoms—that, popularly speaking, 
have no blossoms—the common bracken 
may be cited as an example. 


Asweet liquid is oftentimes exuded 
from the leaves of a great variety of 
trees and shrubs; and appropriated by 
the bee. It is, however, generally taken 
by it at second-hand, being first collected 
by myriads of tiny insects, and subse- 
quently expelled from their bodies ina 
modified form, when it is popularly 
known as honey-dew. 

It is therefore manifest that for me to 
attempt to enumerate the honey-produc- 
ing plants, even of my own neighbor- 
hood, would be a hopeless task.  In- 
deed, I am persuaded that no bee-keeper 
or botanist has yet accomplished the 
work of naming the entire list of honey- 
producing plants of this, or any other 
country. A tolerably complete list of 
those best known, may be found on page 
386 of ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” 
revised by Dadant. To this I refer those 
who are curious to learn the names of 
the best honey-producing plants of North 
America. R. McKnieurt. 

Owen Sound, Ont. 


dl 
HONEY-DEW. 


F. A. Gemmell asked with reference 
to the secretions found on willows, what 
it was that the insects lived on, and if 
it went through any change before being 
exuded and taken up by the bees ? 


Wm. McEvoy thought that honey-dew 
was atmospheric. He had found the 
secretion on the leaves of trees, but 
could find but one or two of the aphides. 


8S. Corneil—If Mr. McEvoy had gone 
higher up the tree he would have found 
millions. Inthe Fall of 1886 he was 
away from home several months, and 
left his bees in charge of others. That 
Fall, the aphides had come in bigger 
flocks than ever, and his bees gathered 
much of it. The colonies were doubled 
down to 180, and some of the honey- 
dew was fed to those deficient in stores. 
The smell was horrible, and the mixture 
was as dark as black-strap. In the 
Spring, his 180 colonies had dwindled 
down to 50 or 60. He had exposed 
some of the combs, but there were no 
bees around Lindsay that would rob 
them. 

J. K. Darling corroborated what Mr. 
Corneil had said. The aphides live by 
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puncturing the leaf or stem. The liquid 
is exuded from some little horns at the 
rear. He formerly blamed the ants for 
killing his cherry trees, but he had since 
found that they were going up the trees 
to milk the aphides. 

D. A. Jones—When Prof. Cook visited 
Beeton, some years ago, they had gone 
into the bush, near one of the out-api- 
aries, and cut off branches, on the leaves 
of which were thousands of these aphides, 
and when exposed, under a microscope, 
they could be actually seen puncturing 
the leaves. 

Wm. McEvoy asked why it was most 
prevalent during dry weather ? 

J. B. Hall—The reason was that if we 
had lots of wet weather, it would wash 
off the leaves ; when dry, the exudations 
dried on the leaves, and in the morning, 
when wet by the dew, the bees gather it. 

R. McKnight believed that the pres- 
ence of honey-dew was accounted for by 
the atmospheric conditions, but the sac- 
charine matter comes from the plant, 
and not from above. 

(To be Continued.] 
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Wintering Bees i the Cellar, 


D. B. CASSADAY. 





Last Fall I dug a cellar under my 
house in which to winter my bees. I 
made it 12x14 feet, and 8144 feet deep. 
The soil was sandy and very dry, and 
having no stone to wallit up, I curbed 
it with oak planks. I drove posts into 
the bottom of the cellar, and placed a 
wide board on them, on which to place 
the hives, taking care that the edge of 
the board projected far enough over the 
posts to prevent the mice and rats from 
getting at the bees. 

I then took some stove-pipe, ran it 
through a hole in the floor, and con- 
nected it with the pipe of the cook-stove. 
There is a strong draught going up that 
pipe all the time, and there is no bad 
smell or dampness in the cellar. The 
pipe comes down to within a foot of the 
bottom of the cellar. 

AfterI had placed the hives on the 
board, and covered the brood-frames 
with old sacking, I put empty cases, 6 
inches deep, on top of them, which I 
lilled with dry forest leaves. I then 
raised the front of the hives one inch, so 
as to give air and plenty of room for the 
dead bees. 

My bees are doing well so far, and the 
cellar keeps at a temperature of 38° to 
40° all the time. I put the bees in the 
cellar on Nov. 28. 





Bees did poorly here last year, the 
weather being too cold and dry in the 
early part of the season. They gathered 
no surplus until the buckwheat and Fall 
flowers bloomed, then some of the 
stronger colonies gathered a little. I 
think they have enough stores to 
winter on. 

Litchfield, Minn., Jan. 17, 1891. 


Apicultaral Inventions. 


F. D. LACY. 





I have read with some interest Ernest 
R. Root’s article on the above subject, 
and I am glad to see one from him of 
such a conservative character. Yet, I 
differ with him as to the field of inven- 
tion being narrowing down ; I claim that 
it is broadening out. The field for 
thought enlarges as the mind increases 
in wisdom, and new requisitions are 
called for by man,as he advances in intel- 
lectual development ; and in accordance 
with this demand, the requirements are 
supplied. As man has not learned all 
there is to be known, the field for inven- 
tion is still limitless. 

Ernest says, that some inventions are 
like some men—‘‘It were better that 
they had never been born.” I will say, 
it might have been better had the inven- 
tion never been born, but as to the in- 
ventor being born, that was under the 
jurisdiction of a higher power, to whom 
I do not wish to dictate. Let us not 
criticise God’s authority. 

If a worthless patent has been grant- 
ed, let us not deride the patentee, for he 
believed it,to be a good one, and sacri- 
ficed time, hard study, and cash upon it ; 
and for his exertions he deserves our 
charity and kind feelings, since he has 
been the unfortunate loser. 

Many poor people have been duped by 
worthless inventions, yet that does not 
justify the discouragement of improve- 
ments in every line of industry ; and, as 
self-preservation is the first law of Na- 
ture, let each guard prudently his own 
interest. The benefit a patentee gets for 
a poor invention, is his labor ; still, some 
will get duped with his device, for there 
was never one foolish person without 
another to match him, and like assimi- 
lates to like. 

The art of invention becomes a habit, 
and whoever encourages his mind in such 
direction, is liable to become as much a 
slave to it as a drunkard is to whisky ; 
and his cogitations are constantly upon 
how to improve this or that mechanism ; 
and during nights of sleeplessness, he 
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devises "and calculates, while the op- 
posers of inventions are sleeping. Now, 
let us not disown him, for had it not 
been for such as him, we would still 
have gone to mill with the grain in one 
end of the bag, and a stone in the other, 
to balance it. 

I presume I am a little selfish in treat- 
ing this subject, being an inventor my- 
self, and judging others by myself (a 
righteous judgment), I think others are 
also selfish who oppose inventions, since 
they are not inventors, and “may fear 
that something will appear that will 
supersede the articles they handle. 

The true merits of a device are found 
in testing it. Nor need there be any 
haste in crowding it into use. If it be 
practically useful, the world will ac- 
knowledge it in due time, and all jealous 
opposition is but a favorable advertise- 
ment. 

Nirvana, Mich., Jan. 23, 


ee 


A Frame witha Divided Top-Bar. 


W. P. FAYLOR. 

Mr. Albert Dakin, of Onondaga county, 
N. Y., sends me a sample frame, wishing 
to have me speak of its merits through 
the BEE JOURNAL. 

It is a modified Hoffman. The differ- 
ence is, that Mr. Dakin uses two bars for 
the top instead of one. The advantage, 
he claims, is in fastening comb founda- 
tion securely between the top-bars. I 
notice, in the last issue of Gleanings, 
that Mr. Root offers the same thing for 
sale; and who the inventor of this 
double top-bar arrangement is, I do not 
know. While this kind of frame has 
some advantages, it also has disadvan- 
tages. Itis anice thing the first time 
we nail such frames together, to fasten 
in the foundation, but suppose we want 
to cut out a comb and putin foundation 
the second time, as we often do, then our 
trouble begins with such frames. Again, 
driving nails crosswise through the bars, 
we are apt to hit some nails a little hard, 
and, as a result, a point of a nail sticks 
out, to dull a good knife. 

I always use a triangular top-bar, then 
I have no difficulty in bending the foun- 
dation over the edge of the bar, and 
when I cut out a comb, the frame is in 
good condition for putting in foundation 
again. The frames with triangular top- 
bars do not sag like level frames with 
comb guides. 

Moreover, I do not prefer a frame of 
any kind with end-bar partly closed. I 





want the end-bars closed entirely, or 
have them loose. If I were to use a 
frame, like the sample sent, with double 
top-bar, I would nail the halves apart 
far enough so that I could slip a piece of 
foundation between the divided bar, and 
fasten it with a little wedge or two. 
Then, in case I wanted to re-insert foun- 
dation, it could be done without pulling 
nails. What wax wouldremain between 
the halves, could be easily melted out. 
What we need now, is some kind of a 
clamp,or device to hold, or clamp, closed- 
end frames together, without putting 
frames down inside of a box. Read my 
former article on ‘**Closed-End Frames.” 
State Line, Ind. 


rr 2 


some Apicultural Notes 


J. M. YOUNG. 


Our extracted-honey is selling slowly, 
although we have considerable on hand 
yet. 

All our hives are covered with tin, for 
board roofs will leak, sooner or later. 


The old queen goes with the new 
swarm (to boss things, as a beginner 
always claims) when setting up house- 
keeping. 

We are going to try the new dove- 
tailed hives this season, and will report 
our success in these columns from time 
to time. 

Bees ought to do well this Winter, for 
there has been no cold weather worth 
mentioning yet; but then we expect a 
month or two of severe weather yet. 


Bee-keepers should always have their 
name and address printed on their sta- 
tionery, and everything sent out by mail; 
it saves a world of trouble for those who 
do business with them. 

We seldom fill honey-sections more 
than half full of foundation,and often use 
nothing but a starter; those that have a 
starter are often filled with honey nearly 
or quite as soon as those filled half way 
down. 

We have half a brick under each cor- 
ner of our hives, for them to rest on; 
and then we keep the weeds cut off closely 
around the hives. We do not like to see 
hives up on stilts, like some bee-keepers 
often place them. 

A nice way to prevent after-swarms is 
to open the hive soon after the first 
swarm has issued,and pinch off the queen- 
cells; but leave at least one cell, or a 
queen to furnish another for the colony. 
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We find this method most generally suc- 
cessful. 


It is no use to try to keep bees pure, if 
you have hybrids or black bees in your 

vicinity, or anywhere within three miles 
of your apiary. 


In hiving a new swarm of bees, always 
put in a frame of brood containing larve 
in all stages, in your new hive. This will 
insure the safety of the new swarm, and 
keep it from leaving and going to the 
woods. 


Moth-proof hives are such that will 
exclude the bees entirely. Moths are 
seldom seen in strong colonies, and, in 
fact, the best moth-proof hive we ever 
saw. isa good strong colony of Italian 
or hybrid bees. If you do not believe 
this, just keep all your colonies strong, 
and then look and see how many moths 
can be found. 


Just about as we expected. Some- 
thing turned up that we did not get to 
our Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held at 
Lincoln. As Lincoln is 50 miles west 
of us, itis not so very handy to attend 
as one would suppose. But we hope to 
see the proceedings published in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, as the Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. N. Heater, always has it 
published sooner or later. 


Our apiary is located in a grove of 
natural timber of small saplings, with 
old mother earth sloping to the east. 
Some of our new swarms settled, last 
Summer, in the tops of these same sap- 
lings, 30 feet fromthe ground. We be- 
came an expert climber. In taking them 
down, we useda small 4¢ inch rope, 30 
feet long, with a hook on one end. This 
is hooked over the limb near where the 
bees have settled ; then the limb is cut or 
sawed off, and before the bees hardly 
know it, they are drawn in front of the 
hive. We use a 16 foot ladder to aid us 
in reaching the nearest limbs. 


It is just about like friend Miller to 
ask us that question about our sections 
holding **just one pound.” When we 
said exactly one pound, we did not ex- 
actly mean a pound to a notch, but as 
near as we eould get atit. The 44%x4% 
inch size will hold nearer a pound than 
anything else we have tried. The width 
that we usually use is 1%, and all in one 
piece; sometimes they go over a pound, 
and sometimes less, but in crating them 
we make them average a pound all 
around. We have trained our grocery 
keepers and customers to think that 
they hold a pound; they are usually sold 
by the piece, and there is very seldom 





any dissatisfaction, for a customer often 
gets more than a pound rather than less. 
Plattsmouth, Nebr. 


oo 


Moving Bees a Short Distance. 


I see the question of moving bees is 
being discussed quite freely. 

I have had much experience during the 
last few years in moving bees in wagons, 
over smooth and rough roads, and I have 
never had to fasten the frames, either at 
the top or bottom. 

If [move them in a spring-wagon, I 
place the frames crosswise to the road- 
bed, but if the wagon is without springs, 
I place them the other way. I have had 
good results every time, in moving them 
in this way. 

As to the time to move bees, I prefer 
the Spring, just before they commence 
brood-rearing, as it is certain to start 
them to breeding. If moved at the right 
time, they will do better than those 
which are not moved at all. 

My report for 1890 is better than 
most of those I have seen. My 62 colo- 
nies, Spring count, gave 4,000 pounds 
of honey, 1,000 pounds of which was in 
posing aan sections. WhatI have sold, 
brought 15 to 20 cents per pound for 
comb-honey, and 10 cents per pound for 
extracted. I have still about 2,000 
pounds on hand. 

The white clover is looking fine, and I 
think the prospects for next season are 
good. White clover is the only thing we 
get a surplus from, in Kentucky. The 
greater part of my clover honey is still 
liquid. 

Lexington, Ky., Jan. 22, 1891. 


ee —————— 


tert Frale Hives for Profit. 


Ww. C. WOLCOTT. 


In the answers to the question, 
**Which is the best size of hive for 
comb-honey ?” I see that the majority 
prefer the 8-frame hive. My experience 
is in favor of the ‘10-frame. I havea 
cousin living % a mile from me, and 
much nearer the basswood than I am. 
His bees and mine range on the same 
fields, and he gives more attention to his 
bees than I do to mine, and also has 
more Italians than I have. He uses the 
8-frame Langstroth hive, and I use the 
10-frame Langstroth. Hereis the re- 
sult for 1890: He had 82 , colonies 
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which increased to 123, and in the Fall 
he took 1,200 pounds of comb-honey. I 
had 77 colonies, which increased to 96, 
and in the Fall I took 1,750 pounds of 
comb-honey in one-pound sections, and 
also 1,500 pounds of extracted-honey. 
In the Fall of 1889, I had 102 colonies, 
and he had 120. I took 2,180 pounds 
of comb-honey, and 2,000 pounds of 
extracted-honey, while he took but 
1,440 pounds of comb-honey. I have 
beaten him, in about that proportion, for 
the last four years. 
Eldorado, Wis., Jan. 19, 1891. 


——— 2 


BM of the Weather on Honey 


E. W. POWERS. 


On page 818 of the last volume of the 
BEE JOURNAL, is an interesting article 
from Joshua Bull, on the subject of 
heavy thunder having a tendency to 
check the accumulation of nectar in 
flowers. I do not knowif the ideas ad- 
vanced are altogether correct, but I be- 
lieve there may be something in them. 
There are, I believe, certain atmospheric 
conditions on which flowers are depend- 
ent for nectar, which conditions seem to 
be changed, from some cause, after 
heavy thunder. I will mention an oc- 
curence that came under my notice three 
years ago, which was not altogether the 
effect of heavy thunder. 

In the Spring of 1888, we had a great 
deal of wet weather. About April 15 it 
cleared up, and it was fine for about six 
weeks, with but an occasional shower ; 
the temperature ranging from 80° to 
85° during the day, and not below 65° 
or 70° at night, with a gentle breeze 
from the southwest. On April 15, honey- 
dew could be seen, this being earlier 
than common for it to make its appear- 
ance, and by May 10, the forest growth, 
such as oak, poplar, hickory, linden, 
ete., was actually shining with it. About 
June 10, a heavy rain washed it all from 
the trees, but within 48. hours it could 
be seen accumulating again. In 3 or 4 
days the temperature changed, going up 
to 90°, and again it rained, and the 
honey-dew disappeared for that season. 

I had at that time 16 colonies which 
averaged 60 pounds per colony of sur- 
plus honey. They built about half of the 
comb, and had 30 or 40 pounds in each 
of the brood-chambers. ‘Phis honey was 
gathered from poplar and tulip, which 
bloomed about May 10, just at the time 
the honey-dew was harvested. 

The year 1889 was not so favorable 
for bees as the previous one, the air 





being dry and cool, the temperature 
ranging from 65° to. 75° during the day, 
and from 45° to 55° during the night, 
with a cool wind from the northwest. It 
continued cool for 4 or 5 weeks, and not 
a particle of honey-dew was to be seen. 
Poplar bloomed in profusion about the 
middle of May, but there was very little 
nectar in the bloom. 

My 16 colonies, that gave me 60 
pounds per colony the previous year, 
were in good condition, but gave me no 
surplus at all. This was the first year 
since I have been keeping bees, that | 
obtained no surplus. 

In this locality, when there is a heavy 
honey-dew, the weather favorable, and 
the bees in good condition, we expect a 
good crop of honey, but when there is 
but little honey-dew, it matters not how 
favorable the weather may be, how good 
the condition of the bees, or how pro- 
fusely the flowers bloom, we get no sur- 
plus honey. 

Palmyra, Tenn. 


North Carolina Convention. 


B. C. GRIFFITH. 


The bee-keepers of North Carolina 
met at Pineville on Dec. 18, 1890, and 
were called to order by the President, A. 
L. Beach. In the absence of the Secre- 
tary, B. C. Griffith was elected secretary 
pro tem. 

The minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. ‘ 

High water and a late train prevented 
more than one session on the first day of 
the Convention. 

The question-box was opened and some 
topics discussed, after which the con- 
vention adjourned until the next morn- 
ing. 

On Friday, at 10 a.m., Vice-President 
S. L. Kluttz called the convention to 
order, and four new members were 
added. 

The Constitution and By-Laws were 
discussed, amended and adopted; the 
committee were instructed to have them 
printed—using not more than two-thirds 
of the mouey in the treasury to defray 
the expense. Members were to be al- 
lowed advertising space at one-half the 
usual rates. 

The question-box was then opened, 
and the questions discussed. 

When moving bees, which would give 
the better results, to place the colony on 
the old stand, to catch the field bees; or, 
on the new stand, to build up the old 
colony? All things considered, the old 
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stand, with surplus cases removed from 
theold colony to the new, had a majority 
vote. 

Which gives the best results, open or 
closed-side sections? Only one member 
had any experience with open-side sec- 
tions, but he made a good report. 

Which is the best method of introduc- 
ing queens? Several plans were dis- 
cussed, most of the members having no 
special way, but used various plans most 
suitable to the particular time and con- 
ditions. One member was quite success- 
ful in losing his queens, and on being 
questioned, stated that he had introduced 
them in a dearth of honey. 


How best to keep out the moth? This 
was answered by an address from W. D. 
Pyron. His best plan was to have strong 
colonies of Italian bees, and give a wide 
berth to patent bee-hive venders. He 
thought the latter the worst moth a bee- 
beeper had to contend with. 


How best to keep the small bee-keep- 
ers from spoiling the honey market? 
After discussion it was decided that the 
best thing to do in this case, was to edu- 
cate small producers to put their honey 
ina neat, marketable package before 
putting it on the market. 

Essays of interest were read by several 
members. 

A. Il. Root and Thomas G. Newman 
were elected honorary members of this 
Association. 

The Constitution was amended to hold 
the meetings annually instead of quar- 
terly. 

It was further agreed to hold the ses- 
sion in the month of July, at which time 
all the members are requested to make a 
creditable exhibit of bees, bee-fixtures, 
and all things that go to make up an 
apiarian outfit. After some discussion, 
it was suggested that in order to créate 
interest, local societies be formed at any 
convenient place, where as many as five 
persons could be found, who were suffi- 
ciently interested. These societies to 
work in harmony with the - parent 
society. 

The election of officers for 1891 re- 
sulted as follows : 

President, 8S. L. Kluttz, of Clear Creek; 
lst Vice-President, B. C. Griffith; 2d 
Vice-President, H. E. Bost, of Davidson 
College; Secretary, A. L. Beach, Pine- 
ville; Treasurer, Capt. E. W. Lyles, 
of Charlotte. 

Charlottee, N. C., was selected as the 
next place of meeting. 

Twelve members reported 263 colo- 
nies, and an aggregate surplusof 4,550 
pounds of honey. 

B. C. Grurrits, Sec. pro tem. 





Clipping the Wings of Queens. 


The plan of G. W. Demaree, on page 
13 of the Bee Journat, is about my 
idea of clipping the wings of queens. I 
have practiced it 10 years, never have 
hurt a queen, and do not think I have 
lost one. Iclip them for two reasons: 
1. It is a good deal less trouble in 
swarming-time. 2. I know the age of 
every queen. I have 100 colonies; all 
hives are numbered, and I keep a record 
book for the purpose; each colony has a 
record of its own, and when I clip a 
queen’s wing, I make a note of it. I 
know where my good and poor queens 
are all the time, and if I wish to super- 
sede any queen at any time, by referring 
to my book, I know where to commence. 
My theory is, the more familiar I am 
with my bees, the less trouble they are 
to me, and the more profitable they are. 
I generally do my clipping all at one 
time, when I am getting them ready for 
the summer harvest, say in May, or the 
first of June. 

I have a neighbor who has adopted the 
plan of following the queen around on 
the comb, and clipping her on the run; 
he is an expert. But once he clipped 
the queen in halves, when he was giving 
one of his students a lesson on the clip- 
ping of the queens’ wings. 

Hart, Mich. 


—— oa 


If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is stili laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;”’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.00. For sale at this office. 


—_—————_0. oo ————__—_ 


Reader, the Bee JournaLis working 
for your interest every day in the year,and 
now you are respectfully invited to work 
for its interest, by devoting a few hours to 
get a new subscriber for it, and thus help 
to make it still more valuable and useful to 
the pursuit. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Feb. 10, 11.—Ohio State, at Toledo, 0. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 


Feb. 11, 12.—Eastern lowa, at Maquoketa, Iowa. 
Frank Coverdale, Sec., Welton, lowa. 


May --Guaquehenss Cognty. at Montrose, Pa. 
. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
{GS In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—-P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY--C. P. Dadant ......Hamilton, Ills. 


>-—-.,-- 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT--James Heddon ..Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


Thinks there is Money in Bees. 


I began in the Spring with 13 colo- 
nies of bees, and increased to 20, which 
I think isdoing well fora beginner. I 
think there is more money in bee-keep- 
ing thanin anything else, and I intend 
to keep at it. The weather was very 
dry here last year at honey-flow. I-hope 
to see a good honey exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. W. C. DAVENPORT. 

Roseville, Ills., Jan. 21, 1891. 





Bees are Wintering Well. 


I have 2 colonies of bees which I have 
kept for one year. I took 75 pounds of 
comb-honey from them, and they are 
now wintering well. The bees in this 
neighborhood are all in fair condition. 

Scotr WHEELER. 

Denison, Iowa, Jan. 14, 1891. 





Clamp for Standing-Frame Hives. 


I have been using standing-frame hives 
for three years. They are held together 
by bolts, one at each end, and were a 
nuisance in more ways than one. First, 
the sides of the hive had to be longer 
than the frame, to allow room for the 
bolts, then the frames had to be lifted 
up between the bolts, often catching on 





them, and if the frame was covered with 
bees, the scraping on the bolts would 
kill some of them. I had about made 
up my mind to throw them away, when | 
read Mr.Faylor’s article on page 51 of the 
BEE JouRNAL. This set me to thinking, 
and I went to my workshop and made a 
clamp that will hold any number of 
frames together. It will draw a hive 
together and hold it tight, so that it can 
be set on end or reversed. There are no 
bolts to rust, and when loosened, it can 
be laid down until wanted again. I can 
now add a couple of frames to my hives 
when building up in the Spring, and can 
easily contract them for honey-flow by 
taking away the frames, putting on the 
side, and slipping on the clamps. 
Gro. T. GuNN. 
Wall Lake, Iowa, Jan. 18, 1891. 





Poor Season in New York. 


The honey season of 1890 was the 
worst I have experienced during 19 
years of bee-keeping. I was obliged to 
feed this Fall for safe wintering. My 
45 colonies, Spring count, are in fair 
condition. I winter on the Summer 
stands, but I will have to feed early in 
the Spring. GEORGE SMITH. 

Liverpool, N. Y., Jan. 19, 1891. 


Anticipates a Large Honey Crop. 


I see by the BEE JoURNAL that some 
persons make a success of bee-keeping, 
while others make a failure of it. I be- 
gan last Spring with 4 colonies, and 
increased to 7, but they gathered no sur- 
plus honey. My bees went into winter 
quarters with plenty of stores, and seem 
to be doing nicely. I fear a good many 
colonies, in this section, will starve this 
Winter unless they are well looked after. 
I anticipate a large honey crop this sea- 
son, if white clover yields any honey, as 
there will be a very large range here if 
the clover does not winter-kill. 

J. W. McCarry. 

Plainview, Minn., Jan. 15, 1891. 


>-——_. + 


The Dibbern Bee-Escape. 


On page 75 of the Bee Journat for 
1891, Mr. Whittlesey gives his experi- 
ence with bee-escapes, before the North- 
ern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
He stated that in some cases it had 
worked well, and in others not at all, as 
it took several days, and that he was not 
satisfied with it. It is almost certain 
that Mr. Whitlesey had one of my old, 
4-point escapes that I brought out last 
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Winter, and discarded as soon as I had 
a fair chance to test it, by actual use, in 
warm weather. I have investigated 
several cases of alleged failure with my 
escape, and have invariabjy found it was 
the old style, and not my new 43¢x63¢ 
inch, between sheets of tin, that was con- 
demned. So far I have not heard one 
word of complaint, but many compli- 
ments from those having tried the new 
pattern. It has worked perfectly with 
me and my neighbors, and I do not see 
how it could be improved. 
Milan, Ills. C. H. DrpBERN. 





Good Results. 


In 1889, I had 4 colonies, Spring 
count, which increased to 20 by natural 
swarming. From these I took 600 
pounds of surplus honey in one-poond 
sections. In 1890 I had 10 colonies, 
Spring count, which increased to 30, and 
from which I took 1,200 pounds of 
comb-honey in one-pound sections. 

tush City, Minn. J. R. Rosie. 


> -_ 


Spraying Fruit-Trees with Poison. 


My bees are very quiet in the cellar, 
with the temperature at about 50°. 
Everything has gone well with them so 
far, but there may be trouble ahead 
from spraying fruit-trees with poison 
when in bloom. This may become a 
craze that will bring death to our bees. 
| apprehend nothing from malice or 
envy, but ignorance sometimes causes a 
great wrong. We must do all we can to 
protect our pets—although 82 years of 
age, they are my pets still. I like to be 
with them now as wellas 50 years ago. 
We have had bad seasons of late, but my 
colonies have kept themselves and given 
me a fair return. I am still hopeful. 

Waterville, O. L. Eastwoop. 





Honey Report for 1890. 


! commenced the season with 110 col- 
onies, removing them from winter quar- 
ters on April 17, having sustained a loss 
of 6 colonies in wintering. A part of 
the season seemed to be quite favorable 
for honey, but there seemed to be no 
nectar in the flowers, or very little. I 
sold 1,042 pounds of extracted-honey, 
besides keeping some for our own use, 
and I got about 20 pounds of comb- 
honey. I sold the extracted-honey in 26 
pound lots at 1244 cents per pound, and 
in 18 pound buckets at 18 cents per 
pound. I put 97 colonies into winter 
quarters. I fed in the Spring about 500 








pounds of honey in extracting combs, 
saved over for the purpose. Counting 
the diminution in bees, and the 500 
pounds of honey fed, I might say the 
season of 1890 was a total failure with 
me. I put the bees in the cellar from 
Nov. 11-13, which is a little early, I 
believe, for this year. I bought 49 col- 
onies, which were put into the cellar in 
December. All seem to be doing very 
nicely at present, but I think those put 
in last, are the most quiet. It was warm 
and dry in November and December, but 
we had about an inch of rainfall, and 8 
inches of snow on New Year’s, which I 
think excellent for the white clover crop. 
I think that the prospects are quite en- 
couraging for bee-keepers in this part 
of the country. I like the new form and 
make-up of the BEE JOURNAL very much, 
and look forward to the visits of both it 
and the Home JouRNAL, just like those of 
old friends, for I prize them both very 
much. I would say to those wishing to 
write to me, that we have a new post- 
office, so that they can write me at the 
new address. W. C. Nurr. 
Murphy, Iowa, Jan. 20, 1891. 





Gathering Honey Now. 


I started in the bee-business a year 
ago last May, by capturing a runaway 
swarm that had settled on a grapevine 
on my place. During the Summer and 
Fall they cast 3 swarms, making me 4 
colonies, which supplied the family with 
honey that season. Last Spring, each 
of the 4colonies cast one swarm, now 
making me 8 colonies. The 8 colonies 
gathered 624 pounds of comb, and 150 
pounds of extracted-honey. After the 
honey-flow was over, I divided the 8 
colonies into 20, which I now have in 
good condition, and gathering honey at 
the present time. I owe much of my 
success to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and to a neighbor who is an old-time 
bee-keeper. California is the bee-keep- 
ers’ paradise. The bees gather honey 
almost every day in the year, but the 
heavy flow begins in March, when the 
orange trees are in blossom, and a little 
later the white sage comes in. 

Tuos. 8S. Dowse. 

Ontario, Calif., Jan. 19, 4891. 
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Gathering Honey from Pine Trees. 


I had a very poor honey crop last sea- 
son. My bees worked among the pines, 
during what some of my neighbors 
called a flow of honey-dew. The pine 
trees were covered with little green in- 
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sects, which deposited a sweet substance 
in such abundance, that drops of it on 
the pine needles, sparkled in the sun. I 
feel certain that the honey was deposited 
by the green bugs. My bees worked in 
the pines almost the whole of last Win- 
ter, but when the Spring came, we had 
so much cold rain, that they did not 
prosper. I did not get a single swarm, 
or a pound of honey from my black bees. 
I had bought an Italian queen, and her 
colony gave me 25 pounds of surplus 
comb-honey, but did not swarm. I have 
6 colones, and if all had given me as 
much as the Italians, I would have had 
150 pounds of comb-honey. I am in 
favor of Italians. 
JOHN D. A. FISHER. 
Faith, N. C., Jan. 21, 1891. 





Packages for Honey. 


Responding to an article on page 109 
of the BEE JoURNAL, in which a corres- 
pondent asks about the best style of 
package in which to ship extracted- 
honey, I would say, that off-grades and 
dark honey will sell in large barrels as 
readily as in small packages, as this 
grade sells to wholesalers for special 
uses; but fine grades of honey should 
always be put in 60-pound cans, or new 
kegs, holding 100 pounds of honey. In 
a future article, I will discuss the style 
of package for comb-honey. I believe 
that each State Convention, as well as 
the National, ought to decide the packa- 
ges in which honey should be put. 

Chicago, Ills. S. T. Fisn. 





_——_—- 


Practical Information. 


For practical information in its line, 
the AMERICAN Bree JouRNAL is the 
cheapest periodical that comes to my 
desk, and I read many. It is worth to 
me ten times its subscription price. 

R. B. ScHOFTELD, M. D. 

Newark, Mo., Jan. 30, 1891, 





—_——_- 


Likes the Trade-Mark Idea. 


Yesterday was a warm day. My bees 
in the home-yard were flying, and, as far 
as I could see, all are in good condition. 
I should be very glad, if the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union would get up a ‘“Trade-Mark,” 
as suggested in last week’s BEE JouURNAL. 
This would help every bee-keeper to sell 
extracted-honey. I find (in the vicinity 
of New York city) that it is very hard to 
sell candied honey. People think it is 
not pure; but the honey put up in whole- 
sale houses in New York, and mixed with 








some stuff, will sell before candied honey; 
not 1 in 5 knows what pure honey is, 
around here! I have always found it 
very hard to make people believe that 
candied honeyis the only pure article, 
but a nice-looking tumbler, with a smal! 
piece of comb in the center, and white 
liquid around it, will sell—while the 
candied honey will not. This is enough 
to vex any bee-keeper, but what can we 
do about it ? JouHN H. BLANKEN. 
Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 24, 1891. 


Trade-Mark Problem. 


I think the idea of a Trade-Mark for 
bee-keepers is a good one, especially for 
producers of extracted-honey. As the 
emblem, for the Trade-Mark, how would 
it do, to have our two most noted pioneers 
in bee-keeping—Langstroth and Quinby, 
clasping hands, with the American 
Eagle, with wings spread over them, and 
holding a spray of our National flower, 
in full bloom, in its beak. Or, if that is 
too elaborate, cut it in two, leaving out 
one-half. S. H. MAtwory. 

Decatur, Mich., Jan. 24, 1891. 











Losses Already Commenced. 


My bees did very poorly last Summer. 
I had 42 colonies, Spring count, but they 
dwindled down to 36 in the Spring, and 
then increased by natural swarming to 
50, and they stored 200 pounds of comb- 
honey and 800 pounds of extracted- 
honey. I started to Winter 40 colonies 
onthe Summer stands, but have lost 7 
colonies so far. They were full of bees, 
and had lots of honey. Why it was so, I 
cannot tell. E. M. SHOWER. 

Pine Bluff, Wis., Jan. 27, 1991. 





Bees Rearing Brood. 


We are having a beautiful Winter. 
We have had three good snow storms, 
and still it has not been very cold. It is 
very clear to-day, and the bees are out, 
as they have been for several days. They 
also have brood in all stages. 

Ep. E. Smiru. 

Carpenter, Ills., Jan. 23, 1891. 





tS An exchange says that the largest 
amount of wild honey ever taken from 
one tree, was reported from Oregon re- 
cently. A farmer took TOO pounds 
from one cotton-wood tree, in which a 
huge colony of bees had stored up the 
annual accumulations for many years. 
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Wavelets of News. 





No Alfalfa Honey in California. 
It does not appear that California bee- 


keepers have so far made any attempt 


to produce honey from alfalfa upon any 
very extended seale. At all events, if 
they have done so it has escaped obser- 
vation, and no honey of that kind is to 
be had in this market. In Colorado, on 
the other hand, alfalfa is now generally 
regarded as the best honey-producing 
plant that can becultivated. The honey 
produced from the bloom is said to be of 
an exceptionally fine appearance and 
good quality.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Tub for Watering Bees. 


I take a tub, tie a piece of burlap over 
it, putin a piece of brick or stone that 
will keep it down in the center; and 
then fill in with warm water until it 
comes up about one-third of the way on 
the burlap, which leaves a large surface 
for the bees to alight on. It is only oc- 
casionally that a bee gets drowned. 
One advantage of the tub is, it does not 
need looking after, except occasionally. 
Try it, and be convinced.—M.G. Wieerns 
in Gleanings. 








Bee in a Telephone. 


The experience of telegraph operators, 
inspectors and linemen brings them into 
close acquaintance with all sorts and 
conditions of faults in connection with 
their work ; the variety of these faults is 
wonderful—many stranger than fiction. 

One of the most curious in connection 
with telephony which we have ever 
known, has happened at a place called 
Moss Bay. The lineman’s attention was 
called to the circuit in question, as hear- 
ing was difficult ; on listening at the tele- 
phone he heard a “sort of booming, 
which came on intermittently, very much 
resembling the distant roll of the tide, 
and which rendered speaking and trans- 
mission of work almost impracticable.” 

Having satisfied himself by the usual 
methods that the instrument was right, 
and the line free from induction, and 
that it was not picking up vibrations, 
the conclusion was arrived at that the 
fault must be in the general office at 
Moss Bay. 

An examination of the telephone ap- 
paratus disclosed a novelty. 

A honey-bee was inside the telephone, 
and, in trying to make good its escape, 





it had become fixed between the sound- 
ing board and microphone, and it had 
hummed to the extent of interfering 
with the human organs of the circuit. 

How the bee came there the linemen 
cannot say, whether by accident or de- 
sign he knows not, but the bee was the 
cause of the fault. 

In concluding his report, the lineman 
candidly states: ‘‘I have met some very 
tedious and technical faults in connec- 
tion with various telephone apparatus, 
but I never was done by a bee before.” — 
Mechanical World. 





Rivalry Among Bees. 


The thought has more than once sug- 
gested itself to the writer, as he has 
watched a number of bees at work upon 
some favorite flowers—whether the little 
honey-bearers ever strive to gain and 
keep such treasures to themselves. 


Any one may be convinced, that a keen 
competition really prevails among bees, 
towards the end of the season, by taking 
the trouble to count the number of times 
in an hour, that a particular blossom is 
visited by a bee, or would be visited if it 
contained honey, as it is not necessary 
for a bee to alight on a flower, to know 
that she must go away empty. 

Darwin has left it on record, after 
carefully watching certain flowers, that 
each one was visited by bees at least 30 
times in a day, and it cannot be supposed 
that the little visitors in such circum- 
stances, find much to reward their 
industry. 

Sir John Lubbock has also shown that 
they will often visit from 20 to 25 
flowers in a minute. It is very interest- 
ing to note, that on such occasions, bees 
always keep to the same species of flower 
during each visit to the fields. —Exchange. 





Soldiers and a Bee-Tree. 


When Johnson’s army was about 12 
miles from Vicksburg, orders were issued 
that death would be the portion of any 
man who fired a gun, chopped with an 
ax, or made any noise whatever. The 
confederates were in the rear of Grant, 
and they were interested in keeping 
very quiet about it. One day some 
of the soldiers noticed that some wild 
bees had selected an old dead tree as the 
depository for their honey. Away up in 
the top, the little workers could be seen 
storing their sweets. The soldiers look- 
ed upon them with longing eyes. How 
to get the honey was a problem. A sin- 


gle blow with an ax would be punished 
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with death. One day a countryman 
came along and drew rein near the bee- 
tree. 

He went into camp there, and when 
he started to build his fire one of the 
soldiers said : 

‘‘My friend, why don’t you build your 
fire up against that dead tree ?” 

‘‘Would anybody keer ?” he asked. 

“Of course not.” 

The result was, the countryman built 
his fire against the dead tree, and the 
tree caught fire. When the countryman 
departed the next day, he left the tree 
ablaze. It burned slowly that day, and 
gradually the bees were smoked out. 
With anxious and impatient eyes, the 
soldiers watched the fire. About the 
middle of the third day, the old tree 
came down, with a crash that could be 
heard for a mile. The soldiers lit upon 
the honey, like dogs upon a lame coon. 
When the excited officers reached the 
scene, they were informed that a 
countryman had fired the tree. By that 
time, however, the countryman was 50 
miles away.-—Atlanta Constitution. 





Bees Refuse to be United. 


During the drouth last Summer,a colony 
of bees deserted their hive. On exami- 
nation, the hive was found full of comb, 
but without honey. The bees clustered 
near, and, being remarkably gentle, I 
determined to try to save them, by com- 
bining them with another colony. 

I had read that, if bees could be given 
the same scent, they would sometimes go 
kindly together. A few drops of oil of 
anise was stirred into some sugar and 
water—the swarm and the bees in the 
hive, that was to receive the addition, 
were freely sprinkied with the mixture, 
also the entrance to the hive. 

The swarm was then emptied in front 
of the hive; they flowed in beautifully ; 
meanwhile, a drumming was kept up on 
the side of the hive. For several hours 
everything seemed harmonious; but alas! 
as soon as the hungry bees had eaten up 
the fragrant sweet, they turned their 
attention to the new inmates, and, seizing 
them by wings and feet, dragged them 
to the edge of the alighting-board, and 
tumbled them over. 

They were probably mortally stung, as 
they seemed unable to fly; soon the 
ground on each side of the hive, was 
covered with the dead and dying. No 
amount of after-sprinkling had any effect 
to arrest the murderous work. 

Of course, these little house-holders 
could not know of my intention to feed 
them through the drouth. One cannot 





but admire their wisdom in not allowing 
an addition to their family, in a time of 
famine, and in their regard to sanitation, 
in dropping the dead bees away from the 
front of the hive.—New York Tribune. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DETROIT, Jan. 27.—Comb Honey is quoted 
at 15@17c. White Clover quite scarce. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29.—Market is very quiet, 
especially on comb honey. We quote: Fancy 
white 1-lbs., 15@16c; 2-lbs., 13@l4c; _ off- 

es, 1-lbs., 183@14c; 2-lbs., 12c; buckwheat, 

-lbs., 11@12c; 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, bass- 
wood and white clover, 8@8%c; buckwheat, 
6%@7c; California, 64%@7%c; Southern, 65@ 
70c per ete. Beeswax, 25@27c. 

ILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 27.—Hone 
slow sale,both comb and extracted. We quote: 
White 1-lb. comb, 16@18c; dark, 12@13c; 
white, 2-lb., 14@15c; dark, 11@12c; extracted, 
6@7c. Beeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 28.—Demand is good for 
all kinds of extracted honey, with a full sup- 
ly on the market of all but Southern, which 
s scarce. It brings 6@8c per pound. Demand 
is fair for choice comb honey, which we hold 
at 18@20c, in the jobbing a 
Beeswax is in good demand at 24@26c., for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 
Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 29.—Demand at present not 
very active on comb honey. Fancy white, 18c; 
white, 17¢c; white’ 2-Ilb. sections, 15c; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb. sections, 13c; extracted, 7@9c. 
Beeswax, 28c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 28.—Fancy white 1-lb. 
comb, 18c; fair to good, 17c; dark 1-lb., 14@ 
15e; 2-lb. white comb, 15@16c; 2-lb. dark, 13@ 
14c; extracted, white, 7c; dark, 5@6c. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 31.— There is not the vol- 
ume of trade usual at this season, yet prices 
are without material change since last quota- 
tions. Best lots of white honey in 1-pound 
sections, brings 17@18c; brown and dark, 
slow, at uncertain prices. Extracted, 7@8c 

r pound. Our stock is light, as to quantity, 

ut is kept well up to demand by daily re- 
ceipts. Beeswax, 27@28c. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Jan. 29.—While honey is selling 
slowly, prices are being well maintained, and 
the supply will be entirely exhausted before 
the first day of March. Best 1-lb. comb-honey 
is selling at 19@20c; fair to good, 18@19c. 
There are no 2-lb.sections on hand. Extracted, 
7%@9ec. There is no beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


ALBANY, N.Y., Jan. 27, 1890.—The honey 
market is quiet and steady, with light stocks 
of any kind or grade. e are selling white 
at 15@18c; mixed, 14@1l5c; dark, 12@l4c. 
Extracted, white, 9@10c; mixed, 6@8c ; dark, 


6@7c. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of Space, each insertion, 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00, 


A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
OnE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 








Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements rust be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS.—On 10 lines, or more, 4 tim: 
10 ® cent.; 8 times, 15 # cent.; 13 times, 
® cent.; 26 times, 30 # cent.; 52 times, 40 # 
cent. 

9n 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15 ® cent.; 8 
times, 20 ® cent.; 13 times, 25 #@ cent.; 26 
times, 40 per cent.; 52 times, 50 # cent. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20 % cent.; 8 
times, 25 per cent.; 13 times, 30 8 cent.; 26 
times, 50 B cent.; 52 times, 60 ® cent. 











«@” On larger Adve: isements discounts will 
be stated, on application. 


(XXX XXIIIE 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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special Notices. 


(@8~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


_ ( Send us one new subscription, with 
¢1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


{3 The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(3 Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(3 As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
get mixed. Please write American Bee 
Journal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





Our Sewing Machine.—One who has 
purchased a Sewing Machine of us, as 
advertised on page 382, volunteers this 
statement : 


I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine you sent me; any persons 
wanting a good Sewing Machine, one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents, can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, Ills., Dec. 5, 1890. 


Clover Seed.—White Clover Seed has 
declined, and Alsike has advanced. The 
price of either seed will be 25 cents per 
pound; $2.50 per peck; and $9.00 per 
bushel, until further notice. 





- ae 


The *“*Farm-Poultry’”’ is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JourNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for thetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL at $1.75. 


—_——— > er + 


2% Word of commendation from our 
readers to those notamong our subscribers, 
will be more potent than anything we can 
say. If you like our JournaL—please let 
your neighbor know it, and let us thank 
you in advance for this favor. 





Binders made especially for the Bre 
JournaL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including pos- 
tage. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 





-_ — 


Supply Dealers, before issuing 
their Catalogues for next season, should 
write to us for terms on the Globe Bee-Veil. 
We have sold over 1,200 within the past 
year. They give universal satisfaction. 





Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide 15 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 2 
The Apiculturist............. 
Canadian Bee Journal 
Americar Bee-Keeper 

The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 
tH A New Bee-Keeping. 

little on Queen-Rearing. 

Bees and Honey (Newman).. * 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). < 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 2 
Farmer's Account Book 4 
Western World Guide 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 
Toronto Globe (weekly). ... 
History of National Society 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 
Prairie Farmer 


G CNT OP OD Sg-1-109-1 
SSRRAKASHSUSHSSSoSsaaasa 


Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 
American Garden 2 
Rural New Yorker 


DD DD Pe pe Pe pe at at at fat tt a et 0 DD i : 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. * 





We send both the Home 
Journal and Bee Journal 
for 1891, for $1.35. 


tS” The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KIMBALL. 
Davenport, Lowa. 








We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Lllustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 

Shes <asatieuenifitenppigleatinine 

Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 


book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms before issuing their Catalogues. 





*><Bighth Edition Just Published 


New and Revised Edition 


BEES <> HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of the Apiary 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT—— 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


Editor of the American Bee Journal. 


This edition has been largely re-written, 
thoroughly revised, and is “fully up with the 
times” in allthe improvements and inventions 
in this rapidly-deve oping pare one presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of an apiary, and 
at the same time produce the most honey in 
an attractive condition. It contains 250 
pages and 2465 illustrations—is beautifully 
nted in the arp style of the art, and 
Sound in cloth, gold lettered. Price, $1.00— 
postpaid. 
LIBERAL Discount to dealers, by the dozen 
or hundred. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





t~ This new edition of our BEEs anp 
Honey will be given as a Premium for oniy 
three new subscribers, with $3.00; 
or clubbed with this Journas for $1.75. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


, 246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





TELL u what, Jones, 

Leve ig Bros. sell the 
best goods and at the lowest 
price of any one I’ve struck 
yet. The largest and best 
equipped 


Bee-Hive Factory 


in the West. The new DOVE- 
pa he A eeeer. 

er ng wu y practi- 
cal bee-keepers, by wholesale 
and retail. Send for our 1891 
Illustrated Price-List, and 
save money. Address, 


LEY sane BROS., Wiota, Cass County, Iowa. 
266 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





“PRACTICAL TU*KEY RAISING’ 


By Fanny Field, This book tells a! 

about turkey raising, from the eetti ¢ 

of the to the maturity of the young 

} turks. If you follow the direction: in 

you need not loxe a bird. 

Fanny Field has had more experiey ce 

and succeeds beticr in raising turkeys than any other 

person in America. She clears hundre’s of dollars 

mye 3 on them, and wili tell how shecoesit. Price, 
cents, Stamps taken. ‘Adarean 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Honey Almanac 


FOR 1891. 


J UST the thing needed to create a demand for 
HONEY at home. Bee-keepers should scatter 
it freely. It shows the uses of Honey for Medicine, 
Eating, Drinking, Cooking, for making Cosmetics, 
Vinegar, etc.; also uses of BEESWAX. Price, 5 cts.; 
25 copies for $1.10 ; 50 copies, $1.70; 75 copies, $2.30. 
100 for $2.90. The foregoing are POSTPAID prices. 

Prices when sent by EXPRESS or FREIGHT : 
100 for $2.50; 500 fer $10.00; 1,000 for $15.00. 

The Bee-Keeper’s CARD will be printed on the 
first page without extra cost, when 25 or more are 
ordered at one time. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison 8t., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. FORNCROOK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


BOSS” ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, 
eer aeons 


Wik furnish you coming season, ONE 
cH SECTIONS, san apered om both sides 
0s cheap 90 oes eapest, and better than the best. 


wetertoune Wis., Dec. 1, 1890. iCly 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 











— SUPPLIES: 
CATAL 








Bee-Hives, Sections, &c. 


On and after Feb. 1, 1890, we will sell our 
No. 1 V-groove Sections in lots of 500 as fol- 
lows: Less than 2,000 at 83.50 per thousand; 
2,000 to 5,000 at $3.00 per thousand. Write 
for special prices on tanner quantities. No. 2 
Sections $2.00 per thousand. Send for Price- 
List for other Supplies. 

J. STAUFFER & SONS, 
(Successors to B. J. Miller & Co. De 
31Atf ‘-NAPPANE 
Mention the American Bee Ji 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We will! pay 25 cents 
— in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv. 
ered here. 


t@ To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
package. 





shipper should always be on each 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


p ATE THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
NT D.C. No atty’s fee until patent ob- 
tained. Write for inventor's Guide. 
44D13t 11M6t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Rural Life! 


100 Pages—Price, 25 Cents. 
ARELY is such a collection of valuable 
ideas embodied in a pamphlet like this. 

Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter 
is presented in a concise, “ boiled-down” 
manner, giving experience of many in few 
words. Among the subjects treated are these: 
Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Charac- 
ter; Health; Remedies; Mistakes of Life; Is 
Life worth Living; Domestic and Household 
Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables; 
Planting, culture, trimming and training 
Vines, es and Plants; Bees, Poultry, Live 
Stock, Farm Topics, Pithy Paragraphs, etc. It 
is neatly bound in paper covers, and has a 
comprehensive index. 


PREB AS A PREMIUM iki it tocsexs 
this Book to any 
posson sending us one new subscriber for the 
EE JOURNAL, or the HOME JOURNAL, 
with the subscription price for a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANDLING BEES 


A PARPRLEE, oe ge 2 of the taming 
and handling of bees ust the thing for 
A Mand It is a chapter from ** The Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price, 8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills 














NROE 
BS ENGRAVERS = MON OLS & SUPPLIES - 2 


HOLD ON 1 Don’t order your Supplies before 
* receiving my Price-List of every- 
thing in the Bee-Keepers’ line, made by im- 
proved machinery. Early orders will be alled 
without delay. Imported and Home-bred Ital- 
ian Queens a specialty, in their season. If you 
want an Imported Queen this season, let me 
hear from you soon. Satisfaction guaranteed 
with all my goods. Prices low as the lowest. 
Send your are on a Postal Card. 
A. As oe VER, Warrensburg, Mo. 
6A13t 


ITALIAN 
California Headquarters for QUitens. 
Prices $1.00 and - wards. Send for Price- 
List. LUTHER & HORTON 

6Ctt REDLANDS, CALIF. 














At the rate they have been go- 
ing the Public Domains will 
all be gone inbSdyears. Nowis 
the time to secure as Rich Land as the Sun shines on at 







per acre. 
Ww are; how to get 

sed recy he bnuiil Premios. 9 Pci ay rege 10 cents 
and reosive the beautiful Eneravines, s the United 


Sues. Address THE WESTERN LD, Chicage, LiL 
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OUR GREAT CLUB OFFER. 


Ww. have arranged with the 
ublishers of GREEN’S 
UIT GROWER, to offer 

that well known and popu- 

lar Monthly (12 times a 
year) to our subscribers, 

GZ when clubbed with this 
Z journal, at a very low price, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


: eT is a pioneer in Horti- 
* It’s wicked to as > Sesie, ang besides the boss culture, established 


ten years ago. Its 
Editor is a practical fruit grower, editing from his own vine- 
yards and orchards. “It contains more practical informa- 
tion on Fruit Culture than any other journal,” says Matthew 
Crawford. 
{3 SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the Monthly Frutr GROWER 
alone is 50 Cents, or when clubbed with 














the American Bee Journal, $1.30 ; with the Illustrated Home Journal, 8O cents; 
or all three for $1.70. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE TIRELESS TOILER FOR TRADE. TH RIFTY, SAVING 
7 PRUDENT 


Store-keepers of America, we appeal to your intelligent 
eye and comprehensive judgment as careful buyers, to 
try us with one sample order for READY- E 
CLOTHING. We would like to have you compare our 
goods with any you have in your store from cther man- 
ufacturers. If the reader is not a merchant, please ask 
your dealer for garments bearing this well-known label: 





= Wearewilling to ship out Clothing on approval, and 
pay return charges on any goods you «lo not like after 
they are received. If our goods are not better made, 
better trimmed, better fitting, and from fifteen to forty 
per cent. cheaper than any other firm in America will 
sell for, we will return your money. We turn ourstock 
eight times every year, and are satisfied with 5% profit. 


TERMS, WHOLESALE ONLY, no discounts; net cash. 


ED, L. HUNTLEY & CO., Wholesale Tailors, 
122 & 124 Market St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CES.— First National Bank of Chi- 


Send for our Illustrated Price List. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 








